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power, it may be doubted whether she would have had
the inclination, to undo her sister's work.

This great opportunity was thrown away. Mary's
bishops came back brooding over the long catalogue
of humiliations and indignities which their Church
had suffered, and thirsting to avenge their own wrongs.
For sis years they had their fling, and contrived to
make the country forget the period of Protestant mis-
government. England had never before known what
it was to be governed by clergymen. It was a sort of
rule as hateful to most Catholic laymen as to Protes-
tants. Catholics therefore for the most part, as well as
Protestants, hailed the accession of Elizabeth. At any
rate there would be an end of the clerical tyranny.
Nor were they without hope that she would maintain
the old worship. She had conformed to it for the last
five years, and Philip had given the word that she was
to be supported.

We are now accustomed to the Papal non possumus.
No nation or Church can hope that the smallest devia-
tion from Eoman doctrine or discipline will be tolerated.
But in 1558 the hard and fast line had not yet been
drawn. France was still pressing for such changes
as communion in both kinds, worship in the vulgar
tongue, and marriage of priests. The Council of Trent,
it is true, had already in 1545 decided that Catholic
doctrine was contained in the Bible and tradition^ and
in 1551 had defined transubstantiation and the sacra-
ments. But in 1552 the Council was prorogued, and
it did not resume till 1562. Doctrine and discipline
therefore might be, and were still considered to be, in
the melting-pot, and no one could be certain what